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TWO HOUSES—OR ONE? 


Spectacular results of the nationwide poll conducted by the American Legislators’ 


Association concerning the housing problem of the Legislatures. 


NCORRIGIBLE pryer into all things legislative, 
| the American Legislators’ Association this 
month turned an inquisitive glance toward 

the problem of one-house legislatures. At the 
impending test election in Nebraska, citizens of 
that state will record their votes for or against 
the Norris-sponsored, one-house plan which 
is described on pages 209 and 210 of this issue. 
What Nebraskans think ‘will soon be no secret. 
To find what non-Nebraskans think, the Asso- 
ciation adopted the simple expedient of asking. 


The registered voters 


A post card inquiry was sent to the following 
groups: all members of Congress; all of the 1900 
state Senators and an equal number of state Rep- 
resentatives, evenly distributed among the 
states, but including all members of the 
Nebraska House of Representatives; 300 news- 
paper editors; about one-third of the members 
of the American Political Science Association 
—the first 500, selected alphabetically; the first 
200 names on a list of business executives com- 
piled by the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce; the first 200 names on the membership 
list of the American Bar Association; the first 
200 names on a list of bankers supplied by the 
American Bankers Association; 200 directors of 
governmental research bureaus; the first 200 
names on a membership list of the American 
Association of University Women; the first 200 
members on a list of American Federation of 
Labor delegates; and a list of 200 members of 


the National League of Women Voters sup- 
plied by the League. 


How did they vote? 


The question was stated as follows: 

“Do you think that one-house state legisla- 
tures would or would not be preferable to two- 
house legislatures?” 

The ballots were not accompanied by any 
arguments pro or con, nor by any explanatory 
information which might have tended to in- 
fluence the voters. 

The results of the poll in percentages were: 





For one- Against 
Group house one-house 
legislatures legislatures 

United States Representatives 24° 76% 
United States Senators 31 69 
State Representatives 34 66 
State Senators 24 76 
Nebraska Representatives 20 80 
Nebraska Senators 38 62 
American Bankers Association 31 69 
Business executives 45 55 
Newspaper editors 41 59 
American Bar Association 34 66 
Governmental Research 

Association 82 18 
American Political Science 

Association 85 15 
American Federation of Labor 64 36 
League of Women Voters 73 27 
American Association of 

University Women 52 48 

Total votes cast 41° 59% 
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Legislators: “No.” Academicians: “Yes.” 

The spectacular feature of the vote is this: 
every group of individuals who have had actual 
legislative experience votes “No” by a heavy ma- 
jority. United States Senators and Representa- 
tives vote “No” by nearly 3 to 1; State Repre- 
sentatives 2 to 1; State Senators 3 to 1; Nebraska 
legislators 3 to 1. But professors of govern- 
ment and other persons engaged in govern- 
mental research vote “Yes” by an even heavier 
majority—4 to 1 or 5to 1. The combined totals 
of all groups showed a vote against one-house 
legislatures of 3 to 2. 

Among the many elaborative comments with 
which the ballots were embroidered, the un- 
democratic character of one-house legislatures 
was the most frequently cited objection. Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor delegates voted: 64 
per cent for a single house; 36 per cent against 
it. Members of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion voted 31 per cent for a single house; 69 per 
cent against the plan. Can it be that A. F. of L. 
has gone aristocratic, that bankers and business 
executives are slipping leftward? 

Members of the American Political Science 
Association voted 85 per cent strong for a single 
house. No promoters, the university professors 
who compose this group have apparently failed 
to convert their feminine students to their 
views; for the university women gave an edge 
of only 52-48 to the professorial choice. 


Prize guesser 


Honorable mention and a free vote in the 
Nebraska election is accorded Paul R. Leach of 
the Chicago Daily News. Among all of the 
editors who participated in Strate Govern- 
MENT'’s preliminary guessing game, Mr. Leach 
estimated most accurately the outcome of the 
poll. The mental intricacies of political scien- 
tists, governmental experts, women voters are no 
mystery to him. He thought that the favoring 
percentage in each case would be 85. Actually 
it was 85, 82, and 73 respectively. Based on his 
estimates, the combined favorable vote of all 
legislators would have been 33 per cent; actu- 
ally it was 29 per cent. Mr. Leach went badly 
awry only in reversing the positions taken by 
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capital and labor on this issue. He assumed that 
90 per cent of the members of the American 
Bankers Association, 90 per cent of the business 
executives would favor the single-house plan, 
and that only 33 per cent of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor representatives would do so. 
A glance at the table on the preceding page will 
show that quite different results were recorded. 


Addenda 


Sauce to the meat was added by the hundreds 
of spontaneous comments. The surprising 
amount of vehemence unleashed indicates that 
the issue is a live one both to friends and to 
foes of unicameralism. One embattled contrib- 
utor saw in the plan the first step toward plac- 
ing Senator Norris upon the throne of Ne- 
braska. Another, assured of some sinister link 
between a one-house legislature and the House 
of Morgan, concluded with the ringing appeal: 
“For God’s sake, give the people a break!” 

Among the less impassioned responses were 
many recommendations for smaller legislatures 
—whether composed of one or of two houses. 
Staunch bicameralists pointed out that in some 
states the two houses would permit representa- 
tion by area and by population, thus satisfying 
both rural and urban elements. 

Typical of still another attitude is a letter 
from Morton Denison Hull—former state leg- 
islator, former Congressman. He writes: 

“I can see nothing in our experience justify- 
ing the preference of the one-house over the 
two-house legislature. . . . The American peo- 
ple are very prone to believe that political re- 
sults are attributable to the system, and that by 
changing the system they can improve the re- 
sults. While within limits this may be true, 
broadly speaking the corruptions and the in- 
corruptions of our public life are the corruptions 
and incorruptions of the American people.” 

However, the ideal combination is one of 
good men and good organization. And without 
dissenting from Congressman Hull’s opinion, 
we can still inquire: “With our present combi- 
nation of men—good, bad, and indifferent— 
which system will be the more clean-cut, sensi- 
tive, and effective?” 
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ONLY ONE HOUSE 


The senior United States Senator from Nebraska advocates 


substituting a single body for House and Senate. 


By HONORABLE GEORGE W. NORRIS 
United States Senator from Nebraska 


there are certain basic principles: indi- 

vidual responsibility of each legislator for 
his stand on various legislation; open and 
recorded voting on all measures; an oppor- 
tunity for full deliberation and adequate de- 
bate. Moreover there is a growing conviction 
that legislative efficiency would be increased if 
legislators devoted more time..during their 
terms in office to the work of government—less 
to their private businesses or professions. To fur- 
ther this end, longer terms and higher salaries 
have frequently been recommended. And fi- 
nally it is highly desirable that partisan, politi- 
cal issues should be disregarded in the selection 
of state senators and representatives. This ar- 
ticle presents the viewpoint that considerable 
improvement on all of these points would be 
effected—that government would become at 
once more representative and more efficient— 
if unicameral legislatures were substituted for 
the prevailing bicameral ones. 


ie THE theory of representative government, 


The third house 


First of all, an analysis of the bicameral sys- 
tem reveals that there are actually three—rather 
than two—houses, for the conference commit- 
tee in reality constitutes a third house. Under 
the present circumstances, this conference com- 
mittee is an absolute necessity; it is the only ac- 
knowledged machinery for adjusting the differ- 
ent versions of those bills which have been 
passed in one house and amended in the other. 
Certain aspects of the system are, nevertheless, 
undesirable. 

The conference meetings are, in the main, 
held in secret, and no record is kept of the dis- 
cussions. Furthermore, there is no record vote 


on any proposition decided at the conference. 
Because of these facts, it is impossible for the 
citizens to form any definite opinion as to the 
attitudes which have been adopted by the vari- 
ous committee members. 


Attacking the source 


Whereas, of course, the very nature of the 
problems submitted to the committee requires 
a certain degree of compromise, it has often 
happened that the conference reports out a bill 
to which entirely new features have been added 
or from which the major issues in the two orig- 
inal bills have been eliminated. This confer- 
ence committee report, which is then submitted 
to the legislature, must be accepted or rejected 
in entirety; it cannot be amended by either the 
House or the Senate. Thus the individual leg- 
islator must take what he believes to be bad in 
order to get what he believes to be good, or— 
if the bad seems to outweigh the good—he 
must vote for the defeat of a bill which he may 
sincerely believe has good potentialities. 

The adoption of unicameral legislatures 
would eliminate the original differences be- 
tween two houses, would thereby obviate the 
necessity for conference committees, and would 
consequently remove the possibilities for the 
abuse of the system. 

Another outstanding evil of the present legis- 
latures is their unwieldy size. In theory, a 
large legislature is supposed to give more com- 
plete representation of the entire citizenry, but 
in practice it has been demonstrated that too 
large a membership may produce the opposite 
result. Under such circumstances, members 
must deny themselves—in some degree at least 
—the right of debate and even the right of offer- 
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ing amendments. They must surrender to a 
smaller number of men, or committees, the 
right to determine procedure. They may be 
both able and conscientious; they may be 
moved by the highest motives: but the very 
size of the body is sometimes an impediment 
to the transaction of business. The best results 
in any legislative body are obtained when the 
members have the right and the opportunity 
to discuss measures fully, to offer amendments, 
to advocate the omission of cer- —_ 

tain incidental provisions which 
may seem undesirable. Such a 
situation could be obtained far | 
more readily in a one-house leg- 
islature where the membership 
did not exceed fifty. 

The number of members which 
would be most satisfactory would 
undoubtedly vary with the differ- 
ent states. Where numerous and 
conflicting interests are involved 
the membership should probably 
be larger than in such a state as 
Nebraska where agriculture is the 
great, predominating interest upon which the 
general prosperity of the state hinges. As a 
general principle, the membership should 
probably not be less than twenty nor more than 
fifty. 

Of course, the larger the body, the greater 
the expense to the taxpayer, and one of the 
most important advantages in the adoption of 
unicameral legislatures is the saving of money 
to those who bear the burdens of taxation. It 
is not only the amount payable in salaries 
which increases with the size of the legislative 
body; hundreds of other items connected with 
the operation of a legislature also increase when 
the membership is large. 

While, of course, it is desirable to economize 
and to reduce our governmental expenses as 
much as possible, it must be remembered that 
good men cannot always be secured to work for 
the public without pay. There may be honest 
and efficient men whose financial position 
would permit them to do this; but it is also 
true that if too small a salary is paid to legisla- 
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tors, many useful and valuable men may thus 
be excluded from the public service. 

The model legislature would be one in which 
members were paid a sufficient salary to enable 
them to devote all their time to their govern- 
mental duties. They would then become ex- 
perts in legislation, and as their experience in- 
creased they would become more valuable to 
the state. 

Since I felt that legislators should not have 
their minds and attention taken 
from matters of state to private 
business matters, I originally pro- 
posed a salary of $2,400, but this 
suggestion was made when I ad- 
vocated a maximum membership 
of twenty-one. If the membership 
were thirty, the salary would prob- 
ably be about $1,650, and if the 
people of any state felt it desira- 
ble to have as many as fifty legis- 
lators it might be necessary to re- 
duce the figure still more. 

Personally, I still believe that it 
would be desirable to elect these 
legislators for four-year terms with a provision 
for recall. The individual would then have am- 
ple opportunity to make a record for the people 
to approve—or to disapprove. Moreover, the 
political aspects as well as the expense of cam- 
paigning would be lessened by a longer term in 
office. However, this question is probably not 
so fundamental as the others. 

Most definitely, partisanship should be 
abolished. The state should be a business in- 
stitution; its government should be conducted 
on business principles. The issues which divide 
the great political parties in the country should 
not interfere with the practical management of 
state affairs. Yet men are often elected as mem- 
bers of a state legislature solely because they are 
members of a political party pledged to some 
national program. A candidate should not win 
or lose votes because the citizens agree, or dis- 
agree, with him on questions of national or in- 
ternational import. It is the state problems and 
the state policies which should determine the 
election of state legislators. 
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JAMES W. MARTIN 


Research Director of the Interstate Commission on Conflicting Taxation 


Tax Consultant of the American Legislators’ Association. 


By HENRY W. TOLL 


much of his success to this uncommon 

endowment. Governmental financing 
would often benefit if academic experts and 
men of affairs buried their mutual mistrust, sat 
down together, talked through 
to mutually approved solutions. 
Mr. Martin in himself represents 
this fusing of viewpoints. He is 
concerned with both the pure 
science and the applied science 
of taxation; he divides his ef- 
forts between research and the 
construction of workable pro- 
grams. 

Keen-eyed, soft-voiced, with a 
disarming smile and a pleasing 
vernacular twist to his speech, he 
has achieved a wide reputation 
as lecturer and radio speaker on fiscal problems. 

As director of its research staff, James W. 
Martin comes to the Interstate Commission on 
Conflicting Taxation from the Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research of the University of Kentucky— 
of which he is still Director-on-leave. In his 
present task, he has the full-time assistance of 
a staff which includes Professor Hershal L. 
Macon of Alabama Polytechnic Institute and the 
University of North Carolina; John M. Akers 
who was specially trained in taxation at North 
Carolina, Duke, and Princeton. Universities; 
and Mary Ada Honey, a former staff member 
of the University of Kentucky. 

In 1893 Mr. Martin was born in the Indian 
Territory—but he turned out to be a white 
man. Somewhat less remotely he came from 
Texas—where he attended college—and from 
Tennessee and Illinois—where he did gradu- 
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ate work at Peabody College, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, and the University of Chicago. He has 
since taught at those same three institutions, as 
well as at Northwestern University. He is mar- 
ried, the father of two sons and a daughter. 

In still another phase, while an 
associate professor of economics 
at Emory University, Mr. Martin 
began his work as tax and gen- 
eral financial consultant by serv- 
ing the Georgia Manufacturers’ 
Association, the State Tax Sur- 
vey Commission, the State Tax 
Commissioner. 

Because he utilized the tools 
of scholarship and yet never for- 
got the practical approach, Mr. 
Martin’s reputation as a solver 
of financial puzzles grew rap- 
idly. In 1928 he was sought by the Blue Grass 
state, became Professor of Economics and Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Business Research. Dur- 
ing the past six years he has served as adviser 
on taxation and other financial problems to vari- 
ous Kentucky cities and counties—not to men- 
tion the executive, administrative, and legisla- 
tive branches of the state government. 

A well-known writer on sundry phases of tax- 
ation and on other problems of economics, Mr. 
Martin edits the Kentucky Studies in Economics 
and Business. He also edits the section on com- 
parative tax tables of the forty-eight states, in 
that authoritative magnum opus, Tax Systems 
of the World. 

Lists of accomplishments are inadequate col- 
ors with which to paint the portrait of a clear- 
minded, modest, enterprising American with 
perseverance, loyalty, humor. 
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QUAGMIRES AHEAD 


Speakers of the Houses and Lieutenant Governors chart the legislative 
sloughs of despond which will lie across the path in 1935. 


HEN STATE GOVERNMENT invited the 
WY presiding officers of the state legisla- 

tures to list the bétes noires of the com- 
ing sessions, it required no Cassandran powers 
to foresee that taxation and unemployment re- 
lief would win by many votes the national un- 
popularity contest. And, of course, the prob- 
lem of unemployment relief is largely a prob- 
lem of adequate governmental revenues—hence 
of taxation. 


The states’ share 

Enthusiastic federalists notwithstanding, the 
national government is not assuming the whole 
burden of public relief. The proportion of the 
total expenditures for this purpose which was 
contributed by the states increased from 9 per 
cent ($18,000,000) during the first quarter of 
1933 to 33 per cent ($59,000,000 ) during the 
corresponding quarter of 1934. As local funds 
shrink and as the problem becomes more acute, 
the states are stepping up in line, taking their 
turn at pulling an incredible number of rabbits 
from 48 top hats. 

The nationwide drive to relieve the real estate 
taxpayer continues with full force. But there 
are potent examples of the wisdom of making 
haste slowly. Last year Ohio’s property owners 
rallied with determination, passed a constitu- 
tional amendment reducing the tax limitation. 
Next year Ohio’s harassed legislators will run up 
electric light bills planning ways to compensate 
for the 30 per cent cut in local government in- 
come. Since, as Speaker Keifer points out, 
quick results are most readily achieved with a 
retail sales tax, that system—plus a graduated 
income tax—will probably be adopted. And in 
West Virginia where the burden has largely 
been shifted from real property to other objects 
of taxation, the cities—hit by the general prop- 
erty tax reduction—are clamoring for more 


revenue. Florida’s Senator Futch, commenting 
on the proposed homestead exemption amend- 
ment now awaiting popular vote, adds that if 
it is successful, “legislative provision for revenue 
to make up the deficit will be necessary.” 


Experiments in taxation 

In order to equalize the tax burden or to tap 
new sources of revenue in a time of need, 
most of the states are considering a sales tax. 
Georgia and Massachusetts are among those 
which will study the possibilities of diversion of 
gasoline taxes, while Indiana will undoubtedly 
retain her experimental gross income tax. 

Repeal of state prohibition, new liquor con- 
trol laws, or revision of those now existing will 
receive attention in: 


Arkansas Indiana Tennessee 
Colorado Massachusetts West Virginia 
Florida Minnesota Wisconsin 


Georgia New Hampshire Wyoming 

If the concern of state legislatures over ques- 
tions of county reorganization and of municipal 
government indicate that the states realize an 
obligation toward their governmental sub-divi- 
sions, proposals of home rule legislation no less 
pointedly indicate that some of the states find 
the responsibilities onerous, believe in the theory 
of self-reliant offspring. 

The anti-crime wave which is sweeping the 
country is reflected in proposals for reforms in 
legal and judicial procedure and for establish- 
ment of state police systems. 

Business—with the somewhat rueful counte- 
nance of a shot-gun bridegroom—seems to be 
definitely wedded to public supervision. States 
still talk of regulating milk prices, oil produc- 
tion, public utility services. 

Social legislation, too, goes on with determi- 
nation and purpose. Unemployment insurance, 
old age pensions, mothers’ pensions, maximum 
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working hours, collective bargaining, interstate 
labor compacts—all are on the agenda of vari- 
ous legislatures. 


ARKANSAS 


H. K. Toney, 
Speaker of the House 


When the Arkansas Legislature meets on the 
second Monday in January, it will face three 
vital problems in particular. 

The school problem. There is a direct levy of 
twenty-one mills for public schools in Arkansas, 
and in addition a large part of the revenues 
from cigarette, tobacco, beer, malt, and many 
other taxes is allocated to the same use. In spite 
of these facts, practically every school district 
in the state has defaulted on bonds, and avail- 
able funds are insufficient for the maintenance 
of the public schools. A great many methods 
of relief have been suggested, including the re- 
funding of bonds over long periods and the 
passage of a sales tax act. 

The liquor problem. Arkansas passed a Bone 
Dry Law in 1913. At a special session in 1933 
a bill permitting sale of 3.2 per cent beer was 
passed. Several solutions to the problem of 
satisfactory liquor legislation have been sug- 
gested, but it is hard to tell at this time what 
legislation—if any—can be passed. 

The problem of legalized racing. There will 
also be presented in the General Assembly dur- 
ing the next session a bill for the legalization of 
horse racing in this state. Two years ago this 
legislation was introduced and defeated. Sub- 
sequently a very successful racing meet was held 
at Hot Springs. So favorable was the public 
sentiment created by the meet that the measure 
will probably pass at the coming session. 


COLORADO 
Ray H. Talbot, 


Lieutenant Governor 


Colorado is confronted with a few very 
serious major problems in addition to the many 
usual measures that always come before the 
General Assembly. 

It seems to me that the headliners will be: 
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1. Unemployment relief. 

2. Proper tax laws—framed with the purpose 
of dividing more equally the burden of govern- 
ment. 

3. A reorganization of state and county gov- 
ernments—which might mean a consolidation 
of counties. 

4. A constitutional convention. 

5. Liquor control. 

Most thought will be devoted to solutions of 
the present economic disturbance and to co- 
operation with national authorities in eliminat- 
ing unemployment from our midst. 

We in America today occupy a position 
unique in all history. For the first time since 
the beginning of civilization, a great nation suf- 
fers hardship, want, privation, even starvation, 
actually because it has too much of every essen- 
tial and needful commodity. 

Surely the legislators will not, as has been 
done on many occasions in the past, wait for 
someone else to correct these evils, but will face 
their tasks as our forefathers faced theirs, and 
again return not only Colorado, but the entire 
nation to a common-sense basis where all may 
enjoy the fruits of happiness; where the farmer 
and small property owner can say: “Others are 
now helping to defray the expense of the gov- 
ernment. They have at last divided the 
burden.” 


FLORIDA 


Truman G. Futch, 
President of the Senate 


Seven constitutional amendments, originating 
with the 1933 session of the Florida Legislature, 
will be voted on at the general election in No- 
vember. The public is particularly interested in 
the homestead exemption amendment, and at 
the moment there are indications that the popu- 
larity of this amendment will carry with it the 
approval of the others. As the title indicates, 
this amendment proposes to exempt from taxa- 
tion homesteads which are valued at less than 
five thousand dollars. If it is adopted, taxation 
will be brought to the front in Florida, for the 
operating revenues of counties, cities, towns, 
and public schools will be seriously depleted, 
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and legislative provision for revenue to make 
up the deficit will be necessary. 

Another of the amendments opens up the 
question of municipal government by providing 
for classification of cities and towns according to 
population. A third amendment involves the 
problem of liquor legislation. Among the other 
four amendments none will present serious dif- 
ficulties to the legislature—with the possible ex- 
ception of that one which provides for the divi- 
sion of the state into fifteen Judicial Circuits. 

If the amendments are not adopted, the 1935 
session of the legislature will be confronted with 
the problems of adequate finances for the public 
schools; debt funding in counties and munici- 
palities; modernization of law enforcement 
agencies; re-definition of Congressional districts 
and re-apportionment of representation in the 
state senate. Definite legislation to curb the 
activities of the so-called “Reds” and other dis- 
pensers of propaganda inimical to American 
thought and institutions will doubtless be pro- 
posed and probably passed. And, of course, New 
Deal legislation will receive attention. 


GEORGIA 


Orville A. Park, 
Speaker of the House 


Among the more important matters which 
will come before the Georgia legislature at its 
session in January are the following: 

1. The revision of the School Code with pro- 
vision for state support of the schools and for 
the supplementing of the present inadequate 
revenues by some form of sales tax. 

2. The creation of a Judicial Council. 

3. The adoption of a larger measure of home 
rule for the cities and counties. This would 
relieve the General Assembly of the enormous 
volume of local legislation which now congests 
its calendars. 

4. The creation of a system of state police or 
constabulary. 

5. The repeal of the “bone-dry” prohibition 
law, and the substitution of some form of liquor 


control. 
6. The revision of the state constitution 
(adopted in 1877 and amended 115 times) by a 


series of amendments to be proposed by the legis- 
lature and submitted for ratification by the 
people. The most important of these amend- 
ments will provide for legislative power to clas- 
sify property for taxation and to adopt different 
rates and different methods for different classes. 

7. The reduction of the cost of license tags 
for automobiles and trucks. 

8. The diversion of a part of the state highway 
funds (derived from the tax on gasoline and 
license tags) to the payment of unpaid appro- 
priations—principally for schools and pensions. 

9. The reduction of the six-cent gasoline tax. 


INDIANA 


Earl Crawford, 
Speaker of the House 


Although the four problems summarized here 
are probably not peculiar to Indiana, they will, 
I believe, constitute the principal subjects for 
legislation in the coming session of the General 
Assembly. 

1. I expect that we shall have legislation 
amending and strengthening our tax laws. 

2. In addition, there is a strong movement for 
amendments to the reorganization law. 

3. A further simplification of our state gov- 
ernment is widely desired. 

4. There is certain to be legislation for the 
control and regulation of the liquor traffic. 


Walter Vermillion, 
Member of the Senate 

The matter of governmental expenses—state 
and local—and the raising of revenues with 
which to meet these expenses are the issues 
which are of paramount concern. At the last 
session of the Indiana General Assembly, a gross 
income tax law was enacted. It has produced 
considerable revenue, which has enabled the 
schools to continue operations in a manner prac- 
tically unaffected by the depression. This tax 
has been unpopular with merchants, but the 
condition that would have resulted had it not 
been enacted probably justifies the burden 
placed upon business and industry. I think 
there will be no interference with the gross 
income tax for some time to come. 
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The problem of regulating retail sales of 
intoxicating liquors is also of importance. The 
present system of control is one of men and not 
of laws. Furthermore, there are more saloons 
and road houses in Indiana now than at any 
previous time. Consequently, much criticism 
has resulted, and some type of legislation will 
probably be introduced. 

A non-partisan state police force, based upon 
the merit system, and non-partisan board con- 
trol of state penal institutions will undoubtedly 
be given attention by the next session of the 
General Assembly which convenes in January. 

Delay in legal pro- 


during the legislative recess are those of unem- 
ployment insurance, benefits and reserves, and 
of old age assistance and the matter of pre- 
venting discrimination against certain persons 
in employment on account of age. 

The legislature in 1935 will certainly attempt 
to provide a workable system of unemployment 
insurance which will conform to any regula- 
tions made by Congress and which will protect 
the worker and at the same time play fair with 
industry. If the commission finds that our old 
age assistance law needs amendment, this will 
be seriously considered. 

Coupled with these 





cedure — especially 
with reference to 
criminals and crim- 
inal procedure—is a 
much-discussed sub- 
ject. There may be 
some attempt to rem- 
edy this condition in 
the coming session. 
Bank failures in 
recent years have 
brought universal 
distress, but the law 
governing financial 
institutions which 
was enacted at the 
last session seems to 








These statements of presiding officers indicate 
all too clearly the need of new sources of state 
revenue. State legislators will undoubtedly wel- 
come information about the recent activities of 
the Interstate Commission on Conflicting Taxa- 
tion, which is trying to discover the proper fields 
of state—as distinct from federal—taxation. 


At the Boston meeting, September 30 and 
October 1, the Commission instructed the re- 
search staff, which is under the direction of 
James W. Martin, to investigate the possibility 
of developing a crediting device for income and 
inheritance taxes: namely, the allowance of 
credit on the federal tax for payments to the 
states. It was also suggested that the staff study 
the possibility of federal collection of a manu- 
facturers’ sales tax with distribution of the pro- 
ceeds to the states. 


A report of the meeting will appear in the 
November issue of State Government. 








general problems is 
the necessity of bal- 
ancing the state bud- 
get and adhering as 
closely as possible to 
the successful pay-as- 
you-go policy carried 
on in this state for 
many years. In this 
connection, unem- 
ployment relief is a 
major consideration. 

Unquestionably 
many changes in the 
tax system will be 
suggested. The prob- 
lems of acceleration 


be proving quite ef- 
fective. There should be no bank failures in the 
future in Indiana, if the present legislation on 
the subject is reasonably enforced. 

Of course, unemployment provides a prob- 
lem of great concern to Indiana legislators, but 
we have no EPIC program for its relief. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Leverett Saltonstall, 
Speaker of the House 


I believe that Massachusetts, as a progressive 
state, in 1935 will still find the problem of social 
security for the individual and the family the 
paramount problem to be solved. 

Indicative of this is the fact that the only 
studies being made by special commissions 


of court business to 
clear crowded dockets and of the improvement 
of methods to combat the criminal will also 
undoubtedly be given serious attention. Other 
major questions will be: amendments to the 
law (passed during the 1934 session) concern- 
ing the milk problem; the increasing of the 
compulsory school age limit; the improvement 
of our workmen’s compensation laws; amend- 
ments to the state liquor laws; and the public 
utility problem. 


Henry Parkman, Jr., 

Member of the Senate 
The most urgent problems which will con- 
front the Massachusetts General Court in its 
1935 session are similar to those which the legis- 
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lature of every state must meet during the com- 
ing year. The question of maintaining the 
state’s finances on a sound and secure basis is 
paramount. The question of taxation is ever 
with us. And on the reverse of the shield is 
the question of economy in government ex- 
penditure. We are faced in Massachusetts— 
as elsewhere—with declining governmental 
revenues and a tendency on the part of govern- 
ment expenditure to increase in spite of the 
most rigid efforts to control it. The restoration 
of state salaries to meet the increased cost of 
living, the increase of prices of food and ma- 
terial caused by the price-raising policies of 
the national administration, the increased per- 
sonnel and maintenance costs in connection 
with new public buildings construction in co- 
operation with the public works program of 
the NRA—all combine to increase govern- 
mental costs that must be met by taxation in 
one form or another. 

Some of the questions which may be consid- 
ered more peculiar to Massachusetts are the 
following: 

1. Police coérdination: Largely as a result of 
bank robberies and crimes of violence, a stren- 
uous effort was made at the last session—with- 
out success—to provide better coordination be- 
tween the local police forces of the Common- 
wealth by means of a centralized authority. Es- 
sential provisions of the plan included super- 
vision of training methods both for admission 
and promotion, improved methods of com- 
munication by radio and teletype throughout 
the Commonwealth, and centralized control in 
case of emergencies. The measure was defeated 
largely as a result of the opposition of local 
police forces. Undoubtedly it will be before the 
legislature again during the coming session. 

2. Unemployment insurance and reserves: 
Massachusetts has had before it during the past 
two sessions reports of a Recess Commission on 
the stabilization of employment and, in connec- 
tion therewith, a proposed plan for the creation 
of independent plant reserves. A Recess Com- 
mission is further studying this subject with 
particular reference to the comparative merits 
of unemployment insurance and unemploy- 
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ment reserves. Their report will be before the 
session for action. : 

3. Boston Charter revision: Efforts were 
made at the last session to revise the Boston 
city charter on the basis of a Recess Commis- 
sion study. A few of these recommendations 
were adopted, but the majority failed of passage. 
Many of them will again be brought to the 
attention of the General Court, and it is my 
personal hope that special consideration may 
be devoted to the change in election machinery, 
particularly in the direction of proportional 
representation and preferential voting in con- 
nection with the election of the City Council 
and of the Mayor. 

4. Gasoline tax diversion: Under the pressure 
of necessity a substantial portion of the Gaso- 
line Tax Fund has been diverted from highway 
use to the general revenues of the Common- 
wealth. Last year, $10,000,000 was taken for 
this purpose. An increasing storm of protest 
is arising, and this problem must again be faced 
by the next legislature. 

5. Interstate compacts: In 1933 Massachusetts 
took the lead towards obtaining joint state ac- 
tion on labor laws by the creation of a commis- 
sion to negotiate with other states. Resulting 
directly from this action, a Compact on the 
Minimum Wage was signed at Concord, New 
Hampshire, on May 29, 1934, and was ratified 
by action of the Massachusetts General Court 
before its session closed. The joint conference 
on Interstate Compacts expects to report agree- 
ment on child labor provisions to be included 
in a compact, and it is probable that this subject 
will be before the Massachusetts legislature 
when it convenes in January. 


MINNESOTA 
Charles Munn, 
Speaker of the House 
Tax relief will, of course, be an important 
issue before the next session of the Minnesota 
legislature. Further efforts will be made to 
find some method of taxation which wiil re- 
duce—if not entirely eliminate—the present 
heavy burden now carried by the average citi- 
zen through the real and property taxes. 
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I feel that liquor legislation will also receive 
much attention from the 1935 session. The 
present Liquor Control Act, passed hurriedly 
by the late special session, is continually under 
fire. Now that we have had an opportunity to 
observe it in practise we should be able to 
amend it to a form which will please at least 
a part of the people of the state. 

We are all hoping that the “New Deal” will, 
to a great extent, eliminate the unemployment 
and relief questions. 


NEBRASKA 


George W. O’Malley, 
Speaker of the House 


Because of the extreme drouth condition in 
Nebraska, the visible, taxable property of the 
state is materially diminishing day by day. 
As a result, far less taxable property will be 
listed in 1935 than has been listed for years, and, 
consequently, much less revenue will be raised 
by the same taxes. If the same—or approxi- 
mately the same—total appropriations are made 
by the next legislature, the land levy must be 
increased by the Tax Commissioner and his 
Board who are responsible for these levies. 

The taxpayers are already burdened to the 
extent of extreme hardship by the present tax 
rate, and they will make a strenuous fight 
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against any increase. Consequently the next 
legislature will be forced to reduce the operating 
expenses of the state. Chief among the activi- 
ties which must be supported by taxation is the 
code system of government under which we 
operate in Nebraska. When the new governor 
is inaugurated in January, 1935, he will be con- 
fronted with the responsibility of cutting down 
the government to the minimum. Since there 
are five code secretaries, each of them operat- 
ing a department, a very noticeable reduction 
in Operating expense can be achieved by de- 
creasing the number of people employed under 
those secretaries. Although this measure will 
add to the number of unemployed, the tax- 
payers must be protected. They are in no hu- 
mor for any new form of taxation, and for this 
reason a reduction of overhead, a smaller ap- 
propriation of money than heretofore, and the 
elimination of every unnecessary department or 
activity of the government are the only answers 
to the problem. 

The care of the unemployed is another vital 
issue, and it seems likely that relief needs will 
increase during the next six months. 

During the last session an old age pension 
law was placed on the statute books of the state 
—but without any provision for a levy to carry 
out the purpose for which the bill was intended. 
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Therefore the next legislature must make some 
provision for a levy which will enable payments 
to be made. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


George H. Duncan, 
Speaker of the House 


The issues in New Hampshire are not yet 
clarified. Presumably the question of poor re- 
lief will be prominent, since the assumption of 
complete responsibility by the state in 1933 has 
proved rather unsatisfactory. How complicated 
the problem will be depends upon the extent 
to which FERA demands state control of local 
relief agencies. 

The state debt of New Hampshire has ap- 
proximately doubled in the past two years. A 
careful scrutiny of the causes of the increase 
is necessary, as is an effort to bring about 
changes in the government which will prevent 
further increase. 

A special session in May of this year estab- 
lished a system of state liquor stores. The bill 
passed by only a narrow margin of votes, and 
it may be expected that advocates of private sale 
will strive for a change in that direction. 

In addition, rural sections are strongly urging 
the establishment of a system of state police; 
fish and game enthusiasts are disturbed because 
they feel that there has been a break-down in 
the State Department of Fisheries and Game; 
and undoubtedly a movement to extend the 
permission for pari-mutuel betting—which was 
allowed by the 1933 legislature for a period of 
two years—will bring this matter before the 
legislators. 


NEW YORK 


Seabury C. Mastick, 
Member of the Senate 


Our problem of unemployment relief in New 
York is, I presume, much the same as in other 
states. We are to vote on a forty million dollar 
state bond issue this fall to be used for this 
purpose. It is believed by some that even this 
amount will be insufficient. 

Our sources of taxation naturally have not 
been giving the yield that we expected. Prob- 


ably the state is facing a very large deficit—at 
the amount of which I can only guess, but 
which will approximate ninety million dollars. 
If the budget is to be balanced—and this is re- 
quired by the constitution—drastic changes in 
the present system of taxation and in the gen- 
eral financial structure will be necessary. 

Legislation concerning the affairs of the city 
of New York, especially legislation to facilitate 
a more economical administration of city mat- 
ters, will also require consideration during the 
next session. 

Further attention will be given to the mort- 
gage guarantee certificate matter. There are 
a number of so-called guarantee mortgage con- 
cerns in New York City which issued certifi- 
cates based either on one or on a group of mort- 
gages. Because of the depression, the values of 
the property fell off, the mortgagors failed to 
pay their interest, and the company went into 
the hands of receivers. This has left the certifi- 
cate holders high and dry, and there have been 
a great many suggestions as to means of pro- 
tecting them. A mortgage authority which 
would take over all the mortgages has been 
considered, but the legislature has not seen fit 
to approve it. Undoubtedly, however, a renewed 
attempt to establish such an authority will be 
made. 

An amendment relating to the abolition of 
county government in New York and the re- 
organization of local government in the coun- 
ties outside of New York was passed at the 
extraordinary session in August, but it will have 
to be passed again by the incoming legislature 
before it can be submitted to the people for a 
popular vote. There will probably be consid- 
erable controversy about this matter. 

Our Commission for the Revision of the Tax 
Laws will make a report recommending cer- 
tain changes which, in the opinion of the Com- 
mission, will promote a more efficient and 
more economical functioning of local govern- 
ment. Since the report will be accompanied by 
bills designed to carry out the recommenda- 
tions, | presume that this matter will receive 
the consideration of legislators during the com- 
ing session. 
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OHIO 


Horace S. Keifer, 
Speaker of the House 


The serious financial plight of Ohio’s schools, 
cities, and counties is partly due to the same 
general causes as elsewhere: reductions in prop- 
erty tax valuations; tax delinquencies; the ac- 
cumulation of bonded indebtedness in boom 
times (nearly one billion dollars) requiring 
half of the taxes levied; burden of poor relief; 
and losses in closed banks. 

But Ohio has a special difficulty, dwarfing 
other causes of embarrassment. The counties, 
municipalities, and schools have depended for 
revenue upon the general property tax. De- 
mands for tax reduction, and for the shifting 
of the burden of taxation from real estate to 
income, culminated in a constitutional amend- 
ment by vote of the people in November, 1933. 
This amendment reduced the limitation upon 
the property tax rate from 15 to 10 mills (ex- 
cepting certain kinds of voted levies, as before) 


effective with the tax collection of December 
1934. This will cut off about 30 per cent—or 
$45,000,000—of the present income for current 
expenses of the political sub-divisions in ad- 
dition to the losses due to other causes. 

Unless the legislature imposes effective new 
taxes the schools will close, the cities will be 
bankrupt, and Ohio’s general financial situa- 
tion will be desperate. 

Since the solution of the problem has been 
postponed to the last minute, only one course 
seems possible. A retail sales tax—almost the 
only feasible tax which can produce revenue at 
once—seems inevitable. A graduated income 
tax and increased levies upon public utilities 
will also undoubtedly be introduced. 


TENNESSEE 


Andrew Jackson Graves, 
Member of the Senate 


The question of taxation will require the 
most careful study. It is especially pressing 
since the needs of schools, roads, and unem- 
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ployment relief projects have already caused 
real property—which is the basis of our wealth 
in Tennessee—to be burdened beyond concep- 
tion. 

The related problem of enacting sales tax 
legislation in order to provide much needed 
revenue will also be before the legislature dur- 
ing the next session. 

The referendum on the liquor question will 
occupy the time of the more conservative mem- 
bers of the General Assembly. 

Probably the major concern of the session is 
the securing of additional revenue with which 
to carry out our part of the New Deal—a pro- 
gram which is, in my opinion, the salvation of 
the country. 


TEXAS 
Edgar E. Witt, 


Lieutenant Governor 


Of all the issues that will face the regular 
session of the Texas Legislature in January un- 
doubtedly the two most important are the prob- 
lems of unemployment relief and taxation. 
This same could probably be said of every state 
in the Union, and yet I cannot think of any 
questions which are of more vital or more spe- 
cific concern to members of the Texas Legis- 
lature. 

Of course, further regulation of the produc- 
tion of oil and of the oil industry in general 
will unquestionably be proposed. In view of 
the fact that Texas is the largest oil producing 
state in the Union, this activity will undoubt- 
edly arouse great interest and possibly some op- 
position. 

In addition, there seems to be a growing 
demand for more effective regulation and con- 
trol of public utilities—particularly of those 
supplying electricity, gas, and telephone serv- 
ice. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Ralph M. Hiner, 
Speaker of the House 


The work of the next session of the West 
Virginia Legislature will probably be a refine- 
ment of the legislation of the past three ses- 
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sions. The state, during this time, has com- 
pletely revamped its revenue system by reliev- 
ing general property of approximately 40 per 
cent of its tax burden and by increasing indirect 
taxes so that in 1934 real property will bear less 
than one-half of the total tax bill. A net in- 
come tax will be proposed as an addition to the 
present tax structure, and some of the burdens 
on other property may be relieved by the 
amount that this tax will produce. There will 
probably be a reduction in the sales, produc- 
tion, and gross income taxes. The sales tax 
in West Virginia automatically lapses on July 
1, 1935, but there is every indication that it 
will be re-enacted and made a part of the basic 
tax laws of the state. It is possible that the cities 
will demand new opportunities for municipal 
revenues because of the heavy losses which they 
have sustained through the reduction of the 
general property tax under the “Tax Limita- 
tion Amendment.” 

It is generally conceded that considerable 
emphasis will be placed on expenditure control 
—particularly in local government—and that 
the authority of the State Tax Commission to 
approve local budgets will be further defined 
and strengthened. Attention may likewise be 
given to improving the state budgeting process 
and to coordinating fiscal activities of the state 
administration. These aims may be achieved 
through the creation of a central financial 
agency or through codrdinaticn under the 
Governor’s office. 

A short ballot and an executive budget 
amendment will probably be placed before the 
Legislature, which must then vote upon its 
submission to the people. 

There seems to be more than an even chance 
of the adoption of municipal home rule legisla- 
tion. 

In addition, legislation to strengthen the 
power of the public service commission and to 
change materially the primary election law will 
probably be proposed. If the repeal amend- 
ment is adopted by the people in November, 
a new liquor control law will be necessary. A 
growing sentiment in favor of civil service re- 
quirements for the technical personnel of the 
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state administration is likely to result in the 
introduction of some legislation on that subject. 


WISCONSIN 


Cornelius T. Young, 
Member of the Assembly 


The enormous relief load and the problems 
of old age pensions and of mothers’ pensions 
will be the major subjects of social legislation 
facing Wisconsin legislators in January, and 
they will undoubtedly require much time. 

Because of its particular importance in this 
state, the control of milk prices will again be 
a matter of legislative concern. The wide 
spread between the price paid to the producer 
and that paid by the consumer has long 
aroused considerable controversy, and there is 
no doubt that further attempts to narrow this 
spread will be made. The fact that the bulk of 
Wisconsin’s dairy products goes into interstate 
commerce introduces a serious complication. 
In fact, many people feel that this is a problem 
for the federal government. There is agitation 
among those interested in this industry for 
legislation requiring creameries, cheese fac- 
tories, and other recipients of dairy products to 
furnish a bond or other security for the pur- 
chase price. 

Although the budget was cut more than 26 
per cent at the last session, the Legislature will 
be forced to reduce appropriations still more or 
to find new sources of revenue unless state rev- 
enues increase substantially before the end of 
the fiscal year. 

Legislation for the strengthening and verifi- 
cation of the provisions of the unemployment 
insurance law will undoubtedly receive con- 
sideration. This law became effective on July 
first of this year—and it is the only one of its 
kind so far enacted in the country. 

The Interim Committee on Taxation has 
been doing a great amount of work during the 
past year, and its findings and recommenda- 
tions will no doubt be laid before the Legisla- 
ture. Professor Ely’s proposal for the assess- 
ment of general property on the basis of use, 
rental, or productive value has aroused much 
discussion, and it is likely that a bill embodying 
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this plan will be introduced during this session. 

Other important topics which will face Wis- 
consin lawmakers during the 1935 session in- 
clude: semi-annual payment of taxes, a state 
truck law, regulation of maximum hours of 
labor, collective bargaining, and further liquor 
control legislation. 


WYOMING 


Ernest J. Goppert, 
Speaker of the House 


It is my feeling that there are three main 
problems which face our next session of the 
Legislature: 

1. An equalization of the tax burden. It is 
necessary to shift a portion of the taxes from 
greatly overburdened tangible property to other 
revenue-producing properties, and it will prob- 
ably be desirable to have some form of income 
tax. 

2. A curtailment of governmental expend- 
tures. This can be accomplished only by the 
consolidation of some state activities and the 
abolition of others. 

3. A regulatory law to control the promiscu- 
ous sale of intoxicating liquors. If possible, we 
wish to prevent a return of the saloon. 


Centennial and Conservation 


While Rhode Island continues its already 
four-month-old extraordinary session, Texans, 
with equal perseverance, have started the fourth 
session of their Forty-Third Legislature. Chief 
items on the Texas agenda are appropriations 
for the state Centennial Commission and au- 
thorization of the Colorado River and Brazos 
River conservation projects. 


Legislatures Now Meeting 


Special Sessions Convened 
Rhode Island June 14 
Texas October 12 


Recent Adjournments 
Special Sessions Adjourned 


California September 15 
New Jersey September 17 
Pennsylvania September 20 
Texas September 25 
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HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 


News-reel flashes on the legislative screen. 


Subsidized Splicing 
f/-\ ERMANY, with characteristic thoroughness 
has even harnessed wing-shouldered 
Cupid to the anti-depression program. 
Argued the makers of Teutonic law: self- 
supporting women must hold positions; there- 


\ 


fore these positions are not available for men; 
therefore the cure for unemployment of men is 
a higher marriage rate. The practical result of 
these cogitations was the granting of a loan to 
each couple whose marriage would remove a 
woman from the wage-earning ranks. A special 
tax on stubborn adherents to single blessedness 
—both male and female—provides the necessary 
revenue. 


Censorship in France 
Readers of the September issue of Strate Gov- 
ERNMENT, remembering that only six states have 
motion picture boards of review, will be in- 
terested to learn that France has recently pro- 
vided for central censorship of motion pictures. 
The French theatre is regulated by the provin- 
cial authorities—if at all; other public spectacles 
are subject to the approval of municipal off- 
cials; but the widespread distribution of films 
and the potent influence which they exercise 
have led the French to place this form of enter- 

tainment under a centralized control. 


Harmony in California 

A name such as “syncrotax” should promise 
harmonious functioning—but this euphonious 
tax fad is still in the promotional stage. The 
exact opposite of that other panacea, the single 
tax, the new system proposes to eliminate all 
property taxes, all license fees, and to substitute 
for them a levy on money turnover. The music 
of the name, however, did not have power to 
charm the state supreme court—which ruled it 
off the November ballot. 


Municipal Chalk Lines 


In spite of the vigor with which some wor- 
shippers of the American municipality demand 
its “freedom from legislative control,” American 
cities have never tasted “control” as it is under- 
stood in most European countries. In Italy suc- 
cessive measures—finally codrdinated in the 
communal law of March 3, 1934—have resulted 
in the appointment by royal decree of each 
podesta (mayor). All important municipal 
finance matters are subject to provincial review. 


The Whip Hand 


Harassed American floor leaders who cannot 
always maintain a tight party rein may envi- 
ously eye their colleagues in Nazi Germany. 
Through a recent amendment to the electoral 
law, a delegate loses his seat if he leaves the 
Nazi faction of the Reichstag, and the leader of 
the faction is authorized to appoint a substitute. 


Water Watchers 

During recent years the states have assumed 
responsibility for an increasing number of prob- 
lems which were formerly left to municipal 
control. A bulletin of the New York State 
Planning Board discusses the recent act which 
empowers counties to set up water authorities, 
and the Water Power Control Commission is 
considering the establishment of even larger 
special districts. No longer will thirsty areas 
be permitted to deplete the general water sup- 


ply. 


Consolidated Coppers 
Careful scanners of 1935 legislative programs 
outlined in this issue of SrarE GOVERNMENT will 
observe several comments on state police. Super- 
intendent Lynn G. Adams of the Pennsylvania 
Police Force recommends that all the thousands 
of disjointed local forces be replaced by state 


systems. 
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LIQUID ASSETS 


An evaluation of the Pennsylvania state liquor store system 


as a satisfactory source of revenue. 


By JOHN H. FERTIG, DIRECTOR 


Pennsylvania Legislative Reference Bureau 


INCE under its prior liquor control system 
S Pennsylvania had neither operated state 

stores nor imposed excise taxes on liquor, 
the state had no experience upon which to base 
an estimate of the amount of revenue which 
might reasonably be expected from this source. 
Some statistics on past consumption were avail- 
able, but these were either fifteen years old— 
or wholly speculative (as in the estimated ex- 
tent of the illicit trafic during prohibition). 


Estimates 


Consequently the profits to be derived from 
state liquor stores were estimated on the basis 
of the Ontario system. In that province the 
profits were reported to be $1.90 per capita an- 
nually. It was believed that stores in Penn- 
sylvania would show an equal or better return 
for several reasons: (1) The people of Pennsyl- 
vania possess greater wealth than those of 
Ontario. (2) The federal authorities estimated 
the first year consumption in the United States 
at 105,000,000 gallons of spirits and 50,000,000 
gallons of wine, or a total of 155,000,000 gallons. 
Since Pennsylvania has approximately 8 per cent 
of the national population and is an industrial 
state, and since considerable territory in the 
country remained dry, it was felt that at least 
10 per cent of the total consumption would be 
in that state. (3) Federal statistics showed 
national consumption for the period 1912 to 
1917 to have been 1.9 gallons of spirits and wine 
per capita—80 per cent of which was spirits and 
20 per cent, wine. 

A gross revenue of $10 per capita, totaling 
$100,000,000, and a net profit of $2 per capita, 
totaling $20,000,000, seemed therefore to be a 


conservative estimate for the first year—an esti- 
mate which unfortunately proved to be too op- 
timistic. It is now apparent that the gross will 
be somewhat in excess of one-third of the above 
figure and the net slightly above one-fourth. 


Upsetting factors 

Certain definite factors are responsible for 
this breakdown in revenue estimates. The first, 
of course, is the admitted continuation of the 
illicit trafic which supplies spirits of question- 
able grade below prices charged at state liquor 
stores because payment of the federal tax is 
avoided. The extent of this traffic is unknown. 
The second factor involved is the supply which 
was in the hands of consumers—whether ac- 
quired lawfully or unlawfully—at the time of 
the establishment of state stores. Undoubtedly 
many people are still consuming this supply. 
Third, it appears to the writer that the Canadian 
profits were not scaled down to eliminate the 
material profits derived from the American 
tourist trade. The fourth definite factor is the 
decreased purchasing power of the people re- 
sulting from the economic depression. A fifth 
and important factor is the high cost of liquors 
which is, in large measure, due to limited sup- 
plies, to the federal tax of $2 a gallon, and to the 
$5 duty on imported spirits. This total tax of 
$7 a gallon on imported spirits is more than the 
average retail price for bonded domestic spirits 
before the prohibition era—which was about $6 
per gallon. 

A decrease in consumption was apparent in 
the later years before prohibition, and it is pos- 
sible that this trend has continued. However, 
it is difficult to make any definite statement in 
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this regard since reliable state statistics on 
present consumption are not available. The 
high cost of operating state stores has also been 
suggested as a reason for the disappointing 
profits from the system, but this likewise cannot 
be substantiated by adequate statistical data. 
Profits are, of course, to a great extent controlled 
by the amount of business done. 


I. S. F. 


The state stores were inadequately financed 
from the outset. An appropriation of only 
$2,000,000 was made from the General Fund to 
equip and stock the present 270 state stores and 
to pay employees’ salaries and other operating 
expenses until profits would enable the system 
to carry itself. Eliminating the salaries and 
other operating expenses, only $7,373 was avail- 
able to equip and stock a store—a sum which 
was, of course, wholly insufficient. Thus the 
stores, when opened, lacked adequate inven- 
tories, and large credits had to be extended to 
the state. Had the estimated gross been reached, 
the rapid turnover of inventories would have 
provided sufficient working capital. Since the 
State Stores Fund is obligated to pay back to the 
General Fund the original $2,000,000 invest- 
ment, if debts were also to be paid promptly, it 
is apparent that the profits for the present 
biennium would all be absorbed in equipment 
and inventories. However, through a plan of 
inventory liquidation, the profits for the first 
year are to be made available for the payment of 
appropriations. This, of course, leaves the 
system with a large amount of bills payable. It 
is estimated that about $8,000,000 is necessary to 
finance adequately the state store system. 

On the basis of five months’ operation, au- 
thorities have computed a gross revenue of $40,- 
000,000 and a net profit of about $5,600,000 for 
the first year. Operation expenses for the same 
period will be about $5,000,000—including also 
the expense of operating the central administra- 
tion, the licensing system, and law enforcement. 
Thus the net profit for the first year will be 
about 14 per cent of the gross, whereas it was 
estimated that it would be 20 per cent. 

Those familiar with the system allege that 


double the present volume of business could be 
handled with only a 20 per cent increase in 
operating costs, thus showing a $11,200,000 
profit, and a $6,000,000 operating expense. If 
there should be an appreciable increase in 
volume the percentage of profit would thus in- 
crease, and it is reasonable to assume that if the 
$100,000,000 gross had been reached, a profit of 
$20,000,000 would have resulted, for it is true 
that overhead can be proportionately reduced 
as volume increases. Experience thus far would 
indicate that a revenue of at least $12,000,000 
—less the amount of this profit used for the 
payment of outstanding bills—could be secured 
through the state store system for the 1935-1937 
fiscal biennium. 


Fees 


The hotels, restaurants, clubs, and similar 
places which have been licensed by the Liquor 
Control Board have, to date, paid a gross 
revenue of $2,802,000—of which $2,719,000 has 
been paid out to local governments. The re- 
mainder, representing filing fees and fees paid 
by railroad companies for car licenses, is re- 
tained by the state. This amount will be in- 
creased slightly during the remainder of the 
year. 

The state also retains the fees for permits 
issued to distillers and rectifiers of liquors and 
to breweries. 

The Department of Revenue states that to 
date about $13,732,000 has been paid to the state 
and to municipalities in the form of license fees, 
permit fees, and taxes on liquors and malt 
beverages. This figure covers the entire period 
since the legalization of malt beverages over a 
year ago, but does not include profits from state 
liquor stores. 

Under the present Pennsylvania set-up, taxa- 
tion will not play an important part in future 
revenues from spirits and wines. Revenue is to 
be derived primarily from the state stores’ 
profits—and the liquors sold in these stores will 
be untaxed except by the federal government. 

A privilege tax was imposed on all spirituous 
and vinous liquors produced in or imported 
into this state after the repeal of the eighteenth 
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amendment. Prior to January 1, 1934 the rate 
of the tax was $2.00 a gallon. Since that time it 
has been at the rate of $1.00 per proof or wine 
gallon on distilled spirits; 30 cents on rectified 
spirits, plus the tax on the liquors and wines used 
in the rectifying process; and one-half cent per 
unit of proof per wine gallon on wines. 

This tax, of course, is not imposed on liquors 
sold through the state store system, but it did 
apply to liquors manufactured in or imported 
into the state between December 
5, 1933 and the time the state store 
system was established January 1, 
1934. Since newly manufactured 
liquors could not, within this short 
space of time, be prepared for 
market, the tax during this period 
was limited to imported liquors 
and wines. However, as a perma- 
nent tax system the act will apply 
to liquors manufactured in Penn- 
sylvania which are exported. 


Refunds 
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Figures on this tax are available for sixteen 
months, and they indicate that the estimates 
in this case were exceeded by about 5 per cent. 
A revenue of $5,000,000 annually was antici- 
pated, whereas the fiscal year June 1, 1933 to 
May 31, 1934 showed revenues of $5,228,500. 
It now seems safe to estimate a revenue of at 
least $10,500,000 for the next biennium from 
this source. 

Should the state store system be discontinued, 
revenue from spirits and wines 
would undoubtedly be secured 
through taxation levied on pro- 
ducers within the state and on 
those acquiring possession of im- 
ported liquors when the latter 
came to rest and storage in the 
state. Rates would probably not 
be more than $1.00 per gallon on 
spirits and 4 cent per unit of 
proof per wine gallon. Since the 
tax on wines is small, the major 
revenue would necessarily be from 





This tax on exported liquors will 
not produce much revenue because of the re- 
fund provision. This provides that the dif- 
ference between the tax paid (in Pennsylvania) 
and the tax which would have been payable if 
the liquor had been manufactured in the state 
or insular possession to which it is exported will 
be refunded. Of course, this applies only in the 
case of states or insular possessions which are in 
substantial competition with Pennsylvania in 
the manufacture of liquors. If such a competing 
state imposes no tax, the entire state tax is re- 
funded. 

Although it was estimated that this privilege 
tax should bring in between $500,000 and $1,- 
000,000 during the period from December 5, 
1933, to January 1, 1934, the actual collections 
were about $250,000. As I pointed out above, 
this could be levied only on imported liquors 
and wines at that time. The privilege tax as a 
permanent source of revenue will probably not 
be very satisfactory. 

A substantial revenue is being secured through 
a $1.24-per-barrel tax on malt beverages. 


John H. Fertig 


the tax on spirits, and at these 
rates it would be necessary to have 
a state consumption of between 6,000,000 and 
7,000,000 gallons of spirits and wines in order 
to secure the same amount of revenue which 
was derived from the state store system during 
the first year. Although state consumption sta- 
tistics have not yet been compiled, it is readily 
seen that—with a gross revenue of only $40,- 
000,000 for the first year—it is much less than 
6,000,000 gallons. Moreover, it would be neces- 
sary to deduct the cost of collection from the 
yield of any tax in order to arrive at the net 
revenue. 

If the average price per gallon of spirits and 
wine at state stores is arbitrarily set at $9.00— 
which is probably not too high—the present 
gross revenue would indicate a consumption 
of approximately 4,500,000 gallons. If the pro- 
portion of spirits consumption to wine con- 
sumption is then arbitrarily set at 4 to 1, the 
above rates of tax would produce $3,600,000 on 
spirits plus a small return on wines—obviously 
considerably less than the amount of profits 
from the state stores. 
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Stores or taxes? 
The fundamental question involved is as fol- 
lows: Which system—profits from state stores 
or an excise tax—can reasonably be expected to 


produce the most revenue? Comparative 
figures are of interest. 
Price per _— Present state 
proof gallon _ store profit Tax per 
(spirits ) 14°% of gross gallon 
$5 $ .70 $1.00 
8 1.12 1.00 
15 2.20 1.00 
25 3.50 1.00 
30) 4.20 1.00 


It is at once apparent that while high prices 
prevail, the advantage, from the revenue side, 
lies with the state store system, since the profit 
varies with the price and increases as the price 
advances, while under a tax-per-gallon system 
the tax is uniform. While the differential be- 
tween profit and tax becomes less as prices de- 
crease, it is questionable whether—with a fed- 
eral tax of $2.00 per gallon—the day is in sight 
when liquor of quality can be sold under any 
system at less than $10 a gallon. At that price 
the present profits would be $1.40—the tax, 
$1.00. In the case of wines, the differential in 
favor of the state store system is enormous, 
since the tax at the present rate would rarely be 
above 20 cents a gallon, and probably would not 
average more than 15 cents per gallon. 

The only form of tax which would yield the 
same return as state store profits would be a 
sales tax on the gross receipts of the privately 
operated stores at a rate to yield the same 
revenue as the profits now do. In other words, 
if the same amount of gross were done, the rate 
of the tax would be 14 per cent—a rate likely 
to be deemed impracticable. 

If the state stores were turned over to private 
operation and if the law required liquor stores 
to be operated by corporations, a tax return 
could be secured on the actual value of their 
capital stock. This capital, however, would 
probably not be in excess of $15,000,000—which 
is more than double that required for the state 
stores—and at the present rate of five mills, a 
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tax return of only $75,000 annually would be 
secured. If the rate were raised to ten mills— 
which is the rate on brewers and distillers—the 
yield would be only $150,000. Additional rev- 
enues could also be secured from license fees 
imposed on privately operated stores. 

If the state store system were abolished, and 
if a tax rate were imposed which would secure 
the same returns as the state store profits, an in- 
crease in price would necessarily follow. Be- 
cause of better business management, this might 
not be equal to the privilege and license taxes 
imposed, but it would constitute a considerable 
increase. Thus to the price of liquor would be 
added a profit, a state tax, and a license fee—in- 
stead of merely a profit. 

The author wishes to say that he takes no 
sides in the state store—private ownership con- 
troversy. The facts in this article have been 
presented with a view to clarifying the financial 
situation involved, and they appear to indicate 
that more revenue may be expected from 
profits than from a tax. However, there are 
many individuals who contend that private 
management will mean increased sales, and 
that from these increased sales will come an 
even larger revenue for the state than will be 
derived from state store profits. 


27 STERILIZERS 
Ten of which states sterilize persons 
not in institutions 

In connection with the article, For a Better 
Race, which appeared in the September issue of 
STaTE GOVERNMENT, Paul Popenoe of the Hu- 
man Betterment Foundation calls attention to 
the fact that the laws held void in Indiana and 
North Carolina have been replaced by new stat- 
utes. Thus the number of sterilizing states is 27. 

Most statutes provide primarily for steriliza- 
tion of inmates of institutions, but as the article 
indicated, some of them also authorize the steri- 
lization of persons who are not in institutions. 
To this latter group, the names of Idaho, Michi- 
gan, North Carolina, Oregon, and South Da- 
kota should be added, making a total of ten. It 
is, of course, impossible to say how frequently 
this power is employed. 
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LAWS OF LAWMAKING 


A new book on the technique of legislation. 


By GEORGE ¢ 


>. §. BENSON 


Research Consultant, American Legislators’ Association 


THOROUGH treatise on the process of legis- 
A lation in the United States has long been 
needed. Our governments, our courts, 
our administrative departments have been writ- 
ten up by various experts. The field of legisla- 
tion, however, has been neglected. With the 
exception of Representative Luce, no one has 
tried to outline the common problems of legis- 
latures, Congress and city councils. 


Concentrated information 


Professor Harvey Walker of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, formerly Assistant Director of Finance 
of Ohio, has made a constructive effort to fill 
the gap. In less than 500 pages on “Lawmaking 
in the United States” he has crammed a mass of 
information on legislative organization, legisla- 
tive tools, drafting, and procedure, as well as 
on general constitutional problems—especially 
conventions and amendments. All the chapters 
are useful for the complete notes and references 
which they contain. Professor Walker does not 
try to give the last word, but he does give a 
worth-while series of references on every point. 

The book goes with real care into modern ef- 
forts to aid legislators by means of research 
agencies. It contains a good discussion of legis- 
lative reference bureaus and of the Interstate 
Reference Bureau. In speaking of the American 
Legislators’ Association, it says, “This move- 
ment . . . seems to promise much for the im- 
provement of the quality of legislation in the 
states... . The Association ...has made 


substantial progress in the realization of many 
of its objectives.” 

On one point alone, does Professor Walker 
fall badly into error. He lapses into the popular 


superstition that all legislatures are interest- 
ridden. Readers familiar with the detailed and 
honest labor of many committees must disagree 
with his statement that “. .. we survey the 
present situation and note how completely our 
legislation has been handed over to committees 
which represent special interests, and are con- 
trolled by these interests and not by the public.” 
The inaccuracy and thoughtlessness of such a 
blanket condemnation is apparent to any fair- 
minded observer. It is interesting in this con- 
nection to note the forceful defense of legislative 
integrity which is quoted from Speaker Yantis 
of Washington on page 228 of this issue. 


Suggestions to authors 


Aside from this fault, Professor Walker has 
written a useful book. If in the future he could 
present with more detail the technique of draft- 
ing and perhaps write a volume on drafting 
rules and forms, it would be a very valuable 
service. His necessarily brief chapter on legisla- 
tive procedure could be amplified into a worth- 
while analysis of a complicated problem. The 
pros and cons of the three-reading procedure, 
of privileged motions, in Congress and the 
forty-eight state legislatures are readily subject 
to analysis. ; 

These suggestions are not a criticism of the 
volume under review. It is obviously not possi- 
ble to do all things at once. Full credit should 
be given Professor Walker for the text and ref- 
erence work which he has written. The re- 
viewer is merely expressing a hope for future 
volumes which will contain more detailed anal- 
ysis of the problems of lawmaking. For this 


is a fertile field. 
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CENTURY-OLD EXPERIMENT 


For 59 years Vermont had a one-house 
legislature 


LTHOUGH every state in the country now has 
A two houses in its legislature, it is interest- 
ing to note that three of the state consti- 
tutions established after the Declaration of In- 
dependence provided for one-house legislative 
bodies. In Pennsylvania and Virginia two-house 
legislatures were established before 1800, but 
Vermont continued to use the unicameral prin- 
ciple for fifty-nine years—until 1836. 

A recent study by Professor Daniel B. Carroll 
entitled “The Unicameral Legislature of Ver- 
mont,” published by the Vermont Historical 
Society, analyzes in eighty-five pages of care- 
ful detail the results of this experiment. Dr. 
Carroll compares Vermont’s one-house legisla- 
ture with New Hampshire’s contemporary two- 
house legislature. He also compares the opera- 
tion of the one-house legislature in Vermont 
with that of the two-house Vermont legislature 
which replaces it. 

In addition to comparing age and legislative 
experience of members of the two types of legis- 
lature, the author has studied the comparative 
length of sessions; the extent to which the two 
houses of the bicameral legislature acted as 
checks upon each other; the comparative stabil- 
ity of statutory law as judged by the frequency 
of changes and amendment during a ten-year 
period; and the comparative cost of government 
under the two systems. 

While a study of some of the results of an 
experiment conducted a century ago cannot pre- 
sent a conclusive answer to the problem, Pro- 
fessor Carroll's report contains an interesting 
analysis of what is perhaps the most unique leg- 
islative experiment attempted on American soil. 
His conclusion is that his study “has revealed 
much to support the advocates of the unicameral 
system and practically nothing to encourage the 
proponents of the bicameral scheme.” But he 
adds in true scholarly style that “the analysis of 
the nature of Vermont’s unicameral legislature 
gives very little reliable information on which to 
weigh the relative merits of the two systems.” 
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GEORGE F. YANTIS 


Member of the Board of Managers of the 
American Legislators’ Association. 


village population numbered 1200, 

George F. Yantis at the age of 49 is still 
a faithful resident, a conscientious citizen of 
what has become one 
of the most attractive 
capital-cities in the 
country. 

Although he went 
to Wisconsin for his 
college work and re- 
ceived in 1913 an 
LL.B. from the Badg- 
er State university, it 
was to his native state 
and to his native city 
that Mr. Yantis re- 
turned to establish 
himself as lawyer, leg- 
islator, and civic leader. Able and straightfor- 
ward, he has won recognition for his legal skill 
and for his personal qualities—has been pros- 
ecuting attorney for Thurston County, is still 
attorney for the City of Olympia and for the 
Port of Olympia. 

When, in 1931, Mr. Yantis first entered the 
legislature, he was a Democrat among many 
Republicans. By 1933 he had gained prestige in 
this new field of activity and was elected 
Speaker. In December, 1933, he became one of 
the Board of Managers of the American Legis- 
lators’ Association. 

Mr. Yantis recently voiced one of his out- 
standing political convictions when he stated 
that the moral fibre of most public officials is 
far higher than the public generally believes. 
In a recent speech to the League of Municipali- 
ties, commenting on the passage of certain 
Washington legislation, he said: “The people 
who had the most money to spend did not want 
a state monopoly. Those who believe that graft 
is fundamental should reflect upon this, for it 
demonstrates that corrupt influences did not 
prevail.” 


Bi in Olympia, Washington, when the 





Ceorge F. Yantis 
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Relief heads the list of fiscal problems with which state executives must grapple. 


Tax clinics: Governor Floyd B. Olson of Minnesota decided that tax delinquency was 
making grave inroads into the financial health of his state, appointed as diagnosticians a 
committee of city and county officials, university experts, and representatives of real estate 
holders. Laws to expedite collections and to provide for installment payments will probably 
be recommended as curative measures. 





Out of politics: When the governor’s responsibility is increased, state administrative 
positions are frequently removed from the sphere of politics. An interesting—if possibly 
temporary—example of the latter tendency is the recent action of the Democratic party 
in Iowa. When the Democratic candidate fo. state Superintendent of Schools withdrew, 
the party—at the suggestion of Governor Clyde Herring—entered no new contestant. 
Consequently, the Republican incumbent will face no opposition in her campaign for 
reélection. 





Revenues for relief: The necessity of prospecting anew for relief revenue sources is 
particularly urgent for governors in New York, Ohio, Michigan, Pennsylvania, and 
Illinois. Known veins of revenue have been worked out or have proved inadequate 
during the past four years. In order to avoid a special session of the legislature, Gov- 
ernor Pinchot of Pennsylvania temporarily borrowed for relief needs from other state 
funds. However, a solution which will prove permanently satisfactory is still to be found 
in Pennsylvania, as in most other states. Governors and other officials will be interested 
in Mr. Ecker-R.’s article on sources of state unemployment relief funds which appears in 
this issue of Strate GovERNMENT. 





Labor plank: In his current campaign, Governor Wilbur Cross of Connecticut— 
the governor who was a university dean—has been advocating “codperation with other 
states in reducing the hours of labor to forty hours a week as recommended by the labor 
commissioners of all the states of the Union.” 





Government ownership: No dogmatic theorist, Governor Tom Berry of South 
Dakota approaches the question of “government in business” with the ledger in his hand. 
The state insurance business and the state coal mine were both in the red: he has disposed 
of the former and is trying to sell the latter. The cement plant, however, is returning a 
handsome profit: the state will retain it. 





Praise for a leader: The vigorous and competent leadership of Governor John C. B. 
Ehringhaus in North Carolina’s program of state reorganization evoked praise in the 
last issue of the National Municipal Review. Following the central absorption of roads, 
in 1931, the state turned its attention to the public school system, placed its finances en- 
tirely under state control in 1933. The change necessarily involved financial readjust- 
ments. The general property tax was reduced; business, income, and franchise taxes 
were increased; a general sales tax was inaugurated. An eight-month school term has 
been guaranteed by state control, but it has been necessary to put into effect, at least 
temporarily, drastic salary cuts. 
































OUT OF MANY, ONE 


Uninhibited by local prejudice, Arizonans took from the Indians their state name, from the 


Bible their state motto, ““Ditat Deus,” from Greece, Rome, Spain, Islam, and New York 
harbor inspiration for their state capitol. Interestingly enough, this strange genius for as- 
similation did not produce an explosive compound in the crucible. Roman arches, Greck 
columns, Spanish roof, arabesque mosaics, and a Liberty-like goddess atop the whole have 
coalesced into a building which sits congruously in gardens of cactus and palm, blends without 


discord into Phoenix’ mountain-etched desert skyline. 





